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A New Idea: Gravitational Attraction
Newton and the falling apple! Newton's favorite niece, Cath-
erine Barton, who lived with him for many years, told the story
to Voltaire. It may be true. Perhaps the apple falling in the
garden did suggest the idea of gravitation to Newton. At any
rate, he got the idea. This was in 1665, when he was twenty-three
years old.
Newton was wondering why bodies fall, he was wondering why
the moon goes around the earth, and why all the planets go
around the sun. Copernicus had proved that the planets revolve
around the sun. Kepler had found the mathematical laws which
describe their motion. Galileo had proved that the moon was a
real body that could go around something, and he had shown
that four moons were actually revolving around Jupiter.
It occurred to Newton that perhaps the earth attracts a stone and
makes it fall. And if the earth attracts things near its surface, why
should it not attract the moon? And why should not the sun,
then, attract the earth, and why . . . ? But already we see that he
had gotten hold of a bold idea.
Why Falling Bodies Are Accelerated
Newton was already familiar with two kinds of attraction. As
early as the sixth century B.C., Thales of Miletus knew of an at-
traction which we now call electric; and in the eleventh century
A.D. the Chinese were using compass needles magnetized with
lodestones. In 1600, forty-two years before Newton was born,
Queen Elizabeth's physician, William Gilbert, had written the
first scientific treatise on magnetism. Newton knew that in sug-
gesting a third kind of attraction, gravitational attraction, he was
proposing a new idea which would have to be proved. He recog-